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As a Retrofire Officer, an operations flight controller at NASA’s Mission Control Center, Houston, Texas, I had the 
rare opportunity to be a participant in the greatest challenge and noblest adventure in mankind’s history—the return 
of Apollo 13 crew safely to the Earth. This was truly a privileged event and an honor cherished by few, and one 
filled with many unforgettable, historical, breathtaking experiences. 


Unfortunately, the true story and impact of Apollo 13 has never really been told nor made public by those few, brave 
men who participated in the mission. Books have been written by others about Apollo 13 who were never connected 
with the operations or conduct of the mission. Stories told by others who take credit, but not involved. 


The untold story of the courage and bravery of the dedicated ground control team members has yet to surface, but 
some day, will be a monumental role model for youth and leaders, and will go down in history as a marvelous 
achievement among seemingly insurmountable odds. 


Our story, the flight controllers of Apollo 13, will be written in the annals of time as one of the pioneering efforts 
along side those of the country’s other great victors and patriots. These deserving, unsung heroes should be duly 
recognized for their meritorious deeds just as any veterans who victoriously served in the combats of this nation 
against its aggressors. But this aggressor was no visible enemy .. . it was the face of time! 


The ground control team’s story of the successful return of Apollo 13 is a story of strong determination in the face of 
suspense and tragedy. It is a story of something beyond mere hope—t is a story of faith and conviction to ride it out 
to the end, and be prepared to accept the outcome whatever it was to be, success or failure. But failure was not in 
our thinking, not in our flight rules. We were never given to failure, subscribing to the oath and pledge that you only 
fail when you give up trying. 


With the Russians hot on our trail, we sought to be the first on the moon. It seemed that our determination would 
not be compromised nor wavered. After all, being second can never be best. It was a time for teamwork .. . for 
unity! It was President John F. Kennedy who once said, “We choose to go to the moon not because it is easy, but 
because it is hard!’”” These words rang heavy in my ears during the Apollo 13 crisis when I had to put away all 
thoughts and fears of failure and stick to the job for which I had been trained. 


At the tender age of 27 years old, I was called upon to exhibit a sense of not only technical intelligence and 
expertise, but also to temper it with plain, old-fashion common sense. This was especially challenging when 
everyone around me was older and perceived wiser. 


I was never afraid to challenge anyone in the space business if I felt he or she were wrong or off base in their 
thinking. We were all fearless and undaunted in knowing what to do at the right moment to get the job done. 


A keen sense of humor was the main ingredient that kept the team alive and functioning to the top of its ability. 
When an extremely serious moment would develop, someone with an acute ability to see something humorous in it 
would relieve everyone of the tremendous stresses and strains that accompanied being a very special member of 
each space mission—a flight controller. 


We were on the battlefield fighting for the lives of three men, all pulling together to “take the hill!” The shadow of 
defeat never stalked our will to get them home. We never thought we couldn’t do it! Defeat was not in our 
vocabulary. There was no room for weakness as we turned the tables on disaster, and charted the course to victory 
that the world will never forget—the sign of unusual daring, skill, and endurance became a worthy, yet enjoyable 
strain. 


After having two previously successful missions, Apollo 11 (the first moon landing) and Apollo 12, we were 
gradually becoming more confident in our ability to effect but not perfect moon landings. But not to the point that 
they were perceived as routine by any means! Each mission to the moon was unique in itself, and many potential 
dangers lay in the path from launch to landing. We were cautious not to consider any mission to the moon as 
routine. 


The simulations before each mission prepared us as best they could for potential problems and unexpected 
challenges that might crop up during each mission, but not everything could be simulated. Apollo 13 was no 
different. 


For me, I was on duty as a Retrofire Officer in the NASA Mission Control Center, Houston, Texas, hoping and 
praying for a successful, safe visit to the moon and return home. We had worked so hard in preparing for Apollo 13, 
and given so much of our time and energy into committing to the challenge. 


It was never in our imagination that soon, our greatest test of strength as individuals, as a team, would be tested in a 
few hours at night when the rest of the world was preparing to retire for the evening, or just preparing to enter a new 
day at the dawning of a major national disaster. 


My control center duties as a Lunar Module Systems Engineer and Retrofire Officer (earth/moon trajectory 
specialist), brought me to the threshold of mankind’s thrilling thrust into the unknown . . . our cosmic attempt to not 
only reach for the stars, but to tip toe among them! 


Perhaps we originally came from the stars, and our pilgrimage to the moon signaled not our fist exploration, but 
merely our return. Such is the origin story of the great Osage Tribe, who is a part of my make-up and cultural 
heritage. Being an American Indian was even tough when among the traditions and habits of the dominant society. 
I had to constantly prove my self, my worth. 


Now, a quarter of a century has passed since that memorable moment which truly united all peoples of the earth, and 
made us all feel joined as one with a sense of unity and pride on this great spaceship called Mother Earth. 


The problems with Apollo 13, beyond the technical challenges, instilled a certain kinship among all peoples of the 
Earth for the astronauts, and no longer were they pilots and scientists, but human lives desperately seeking to return 
to the safety and security of the womb of Mother Earth. They were more than people whose fate now rested in the 
hands of God and the minds and actions of the ground control team—they were the brothers and relatives of all 
peoples of the Earth. 


Oddly, there are certain revealing aspects of conflict that no one else usually sees in a normal situation, and when it 
happens, it sparks imaginative, creative solutions not envisioned before which leads to taking powerful action that 
can transform a hopeless situation into something positive and constructive; and thus realize our full potential. 


Apollo 13, now but a mere memory in the hearts and minds of those present during the real mission events and 
activities, has been remembered by the public and encapsulated in the images and magnetic emulsions of video and 
recording Mylar, souvenir pens and pencils, T-shirts, coffee mugs and all the other materialistic propaganda that 
surrounds disaster. 


In some ways, it is a shame to see the real essence of the meaning of Apollo 13 be drowned out or overshadowed by 
such advertising pursuits and marketing gimmicks. How could this commercial hype ever be energized with all the 
feelings and emotions that I and others had felt during the excitement of that great event and undertaking? 


It is time that those who made it successful, re-tell this fabulous story so that history may be accurately recorded in 
truth rather than heresy and misleading, colorful, yet partially biased Hollywood dramatizations. 


This 40th anniversary presents a time to relive the glory of achievement and the winning challenge in the face of 
daring dangers and heart-throbbing risks. It also reminds us that it has been a long, long time since the nation has 
been motivated by a national goal—one in which we once again, will not fail nor yield to the temptations of defeat. 


Apollo 13 symbolizes our true strengths and dedication as individuals, as a team, as a nation. Older now, the baton 
of courage, strength and determination has since been passed to younger hands. Will those youth after me be able 
to pass the inevitable tests and challenges of the future that will be handed to us as a nation? Only time will tell. . . 
only they can make it happen! 


J.C. Elliott, Cherokee/Osage 
Lead Retrofire Officer 
NASA Mission Control Center 


April, 2015 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Note: 


Apollo 13 flew in April of 1970 with Astronauts James Lovell, Fred Haise, and Jack Swigert onboard. 
Approximately two days after the launch, while well on their way to moon, oxygen tank 2 in the Apollo Service 
Module exploded. Swigert radioed back home to Mission Control in Texas with one of the greatest understatements 
of the century, “Okay, Houston, we’ve had a problem here.” 


The purpose of the oxygen tank was to supply air for the astronauts. It also mixed with liquid hydrogen to produce 
electricity for the spacecraft’s instruments. 


The explosion left the spacecraft without power, and with a rapidly dwindling supply of air to breathe. To make 
matters worse, the laws of physics precluded making an immediate “U-turn” for a rapid return to earth. The only 
way to return involved flying around the moon, using a combination of its gravity, and an engine burn to slingshot 
the crew back home. 


The crewmembers sought refuge inside the Lunar Module named Aquarius. Unfortunately, Aquarius only provided 
air for two astronauts for 48 hours while the return trip required 87 hours. Flight Controllers and scientists in 
Houston saved the day by inventing a carbon dioxide removing device that the astronauts could build using spare 
parts in the spacecraft. Without it, the crew would have suffocated long before returning home. The astronauts later 
described the four day return trip as cold, uncomfortable, miserable, and tense. Fortunately, they arrived without 
harm. Apollo 13 proved the space program’s ability to deal with a major unexpected crisis successfully. 
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